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GOOD many people follow the crowd 
wherever it goes, whatever it does. 
They let others decide whenever a ques- 
tion of conduct arises. They lack will 
power, firmness, and decisiveness. They 
cannot, or do not, declare their independ- 
ence in managing their own affairs. They 
do not assert leadership in building their 
own way of life. So they go along with 
the crowd—doing, saying, and thinking 
what it seems most popular for them to 
do, or say, or think. 

Sometimes failure to make one’s own 
decision leads to lawlessness and mob 
activities. The member of a mob or gang 
loses his independence and the spirit of 
fair play. He finds himself doing things 
which he never would have done on his 
own. If he had made his own decisions, 
he would undoubtedly have stayed on 
the side of law and order. 

Or take this case: A student may 
prefer not to smoke. If he engages in 
athletics, his coach probably tells him 
to leave cigarettes alone. But if the 
crowd goes the other way, the student, 
not wishing to stand out against it, may 
fail to follow his judgment. 

A student, or a man or woman, for that 
matter, may spend extravagantly. That 
is bad enough in any case, but it is more 
“Serious if he spends his money for things 
he doesn’t need—if he buys unneeded 
articles simply because skilled advertis- 
ers persuade him to buy unwisely. 

Many advertisers, of course, sell very 
useful products, and one raises his stand- 
ards of living by buying and using these 
goods. Problems arise when advertisers 
create a mass demand for products which 
may be of little or no use. Under such 
circumstances, one may spend beyond his 
means—thinking he must do so to keep 
up with extravagant friends. 

We have been speaking of those who 
do as others do, with the notion (usu- 
ally false) that they get along better that 
way. We have been speaking of those 
who let the crowd 
decide what they 
should do or think. 

There are others 
who take an oppo- 
site position. They 
pride themselves on 
their independence. 
They carry this in- 
dependence to ex- 
tremes when they 
refuse most of the 
time to go along 
with their group, caring little for popu- 
larity. They are so stubborn that even 
if they agree with what most of their 
friends are doing or thinking, they will 
take an opposite position or course of 
action. They like, at all times, to be 
looked upon as individualists, and they 
seldom cooperate or join with others 
in any activity. In a way, they also 
follow the crowd, for they wait until 
the crowd acts and then do the op- 
posite. 

There is a middle ground which rea- 
sonable people may occupy. Here is the 
rule: Make up your mind what you 
should do; what is the right course for 
you to follow. Then follow that course 
whether your friends follow it or not. 
Don’t go out of your way simply to 
oppose your associates. But don’t sur- 
render principle just in order always to 
be going along with the crowd. 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN defense problems are tackled at these headquarters near 


From here, General Eisenhower commands the joint forces of the North 
Many Americans call this place 


the “Little 


Pentagon,” after our Defense Department’s famous Pentagon Building near Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


A Divided 


While Communism Has Split 


Areas, Western Part Is 


NOWING that Communist leaders 

are working to establish their rule 
over all the world, we and our allies 
are following a global defense policy. 
We are cooperating with South Ameri- 
can nations and Canada in planning 
defenses of the two American con- 
tinents. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, and other nations are 
maintaining military bases in Africa 
and Asia. 

A vital part of the free nations’ 
global defense efforts centers in Eu- 
rope. That continent is seriously 
divided today. The western part is 
free and independent in government, 
but much of eastern Europe is under 
Russian Communist rule. In Europe, 
American military forces and those 
of our allies stand face to face with 
Russian troops. 

Conquest of western Europe would 
give Russia rich sources of coal, steel, 
and other materials to strengthen her 
military machine. Moreover, loss of 
western Europe to communism would 
deprive us of many of our most im- 
portant allies. Russian control of 
western Europe would make a Com- 
munist attack upon this country much 
easier than is now the case. 

Because it is of such importance in 
the free world’s plan for global de- 
fense against Communism, THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER presents this week a 


“Ike’s” headquarters are bustling with activity these days. 


Continent 


Europe into Two Conflicting 
United as Never Before 


special map study of the European 
continent. 

The map. In studying the map of 
Europe on pages 4 and 5, several 
points should be kept in mind: 

1. The division of Europe into the 
free west and the Communist-run east 
is shown by the ribbon drawn from 
north to south. This ribbon is called 
the Iron Curtain, a term made famous 
by Winston Churchill of Great Britain 
in 1946. Churchill used it to describe 
the secrecy with which Russia tries to 
conceal what is going on in the coun- 
tries she rules. Russia has closed off 
her part of the world by pulling down 
what amounts to an iron curtain. 

2. Tiny Albania on the Adriatic Sea 
has its own little curtain on the map. 
Albania is cut off from the other 
Russian-run countries by Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The Russians reach 
Albania by air and sea, and are be- 
lieved to maintain a submarine base 
in Albanian waters. 

3. The curtain runs through both 
Austria and Germany. The eastern 
parts of those countries are under 
Russian control. The western parts 
are governed as democracies under the 
protection of the United States and 
our allies. 

4. Spain and Yugoslavia are in- 
cluded among the western, independ- 

(Concluded on pages 4 and 5) 


Civil Defense Is 
A Problem for All 


Truck Convoys Soon to Begin 
Trip to Alert People to 
Dangers of Attack 


HREE big convoys of trucks will 

soon start traveling through the 
United States—each carrying an ex- 
hibit designed to alert the American 
people to the need for an effective civil 
defense program. Moving from place 
to place, the exhibits will be set up 
in armories and civic centers through- 
out the country. No matter where you 
live, one of the convoys eventually will 
visit your town or a city nearby. 

The traveling exhibits will graphi- 
cally present information about the 
various ways in which an enemy could 
attack America’s civilian population. 
They will give facts on atomic war- 
fare, germ warfare, poison gases, fire 
bombs, and sabotage. Moreover, they 
will show what we can do to protect 
ourselves and our nation from these 
threats. 

It is widely agreed that the job of 
drawing attention to home-front pro- 
tection problems is one which badly 
needs to be done. Many observers feel 
that civil defense is by far the weakest 
link in our country’s military pre- 
paredness chain. ? 

The problem is this: Civil defense is 
a job for everybody. The success with 
which we withstand an enemy attack 
on our homeland—if such an attack 
comes—depends on how well every citi- 
zen is prepared to meet it. But most 
people are not thinking much about 
civil defense preparations. They know 
little or nothing of how to protect 
themselves in case there is an enemy 
attack on the United States. They do 
not seem interested in the home de- 
fense plans which the federal, state, 
and local governments are trying to 
make. 

There are various reasons for this 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 
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CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT “SPOTTERS” 


are trained. About 16,000 volunteers 
took part in a test exercise in the state 
of New York early this year. Other 
cities have conducted similar tests. 
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TO ALERT AMERICA is the task of three motor convoys, like this one, which will soon be touring the nation. 
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VALLEY FORGE FOUNDATI 





The exhibits which they are to carry from place to 


place are sponsored by the Valley Forge Foundation, Inc., and will show how American civilians can help defend themselves against enemy attack. The first exhibit is 


scheduled to open on December 7, the tenth anniversary of Japan’s surprise raid on Pearl Harbor. 


Civil Defense 


(Concluded from page 1) 


apparent lack of interest in a subject 
that may mean the difference between 
life and death—between victory and 
defeat. First, of course, is simply the 
fact that we don’t like to think about 
unpleasant things. The atomic bomb- 
ing of our great cities, the poisoning 
of our water systems—such dangers 
as these seem too horrible to contem- 
plate. So the attitude which many 
people take toward the threat of enemy 
attack is: “Pay no attention, and 
maybe it will go away.” 

Second, large numbers of Americans 
seem to feel that there is no effective 
defense against the atom bomb and 
other instruments of modern’ war. 
Therefore they sit back helplessly and 
take no part in civil defense prepara- 
tions. 

But what are the facts? Do we face 
a serious threat, one that might not 
If so, are there practical 


‘“‘vo away”? 
steps that can be taken to meet it? 
The answer is “Yes” to both questions. 

We face grave danger. Here is what 
Millard Caldwell, U. S. Civil Defense 
Administrator, says we could expect 
in case of all-out world war: 

The contlict could begin with a sur- 
prise attack, similar to the one which 
Japan made on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 
But this time the assault might well 
be on several of our principal mainland 
cities. We know that 
atomic bombs, and we know that she 
is capable of delivering them to any 
part of the United States. In case 
of war, she would probably try to ruin 


Russia has 


us at the outset by aiming a single, 
knockout blow at a number of our key 
industrial centers and at our capital. 

At thé same time, and with the help 
of fifth-column groups, she might try 
to damage us through sabotage of 
communication lines, use of germ war- 
fare, and so on. Her agents would 
manufacture all sorts of rumors, in 
an effort to spread panic. 

So long as the danger of war con- 
tinues, there is no way in which we 
can give ourselves complete protec- 
tion against all these threats. Never- 
theless, there are measures we can 
take to hold the damage to a mini- 


mum. Some of these measures are 
the responsibility of the armed serv- 
ices. Others are the responsibility of 
you and your neighbors. 

It is the job of the Air Force to 
watch for the approach of enemy 
bombers and try to prevent those 
bombers from reaching their desti- 
We already have an exten- 
sive radar detection system at work, 
although the details about it are se- 
cret. If radar operators or other 
spotters learn that enemy planes are 
on the way, they will give the alarm 
to jet-fighter groups and to civil de- 
fense authorities. Our fighter pilots 
will try to knock down as many of the 
attacking bombers as possible, but 
probably won’t get them all. Some 
Soviet planes, carrying atom bombs, 
could undoubtedly reach their desti- 
nations and drop their deadly loads in 
spite of all that might be done to stop 
them. 

In cities where the bombs strike, 
everything within about half a mile 
of an atomic blast will be practically 
wiped out, and there will be much de- 
struction at greater distances. Thou- 


nations. 


sands of people will be killed and thou- 
sands of others injured. The aim of 
civil defense, in case such a calamity 
occurs, is to keep the death and in- 
jury tolls as low as possible, help the 
survivors take care of themselves, and 
keep the country organized so that it 
can carry on an effective war effort. 

For adequate civil defense, we need 
large numbers of volunteer firemen to 
keep blazes from spreading after a 
bombing attack. We need thousands 
of special police to direct traffic and 
keep the roads from becoming hope- 
lessly clogged at the fringes of a blast 
area. We need others to guard criti- 
We need 
rescue squads to get people out of 
wrecked buildings. We need health 
workers to cooperate with doctors 
and nurses in taking care of the in- 
jured. Efforts to recruit workers for 
these and numerous other jobs are 
under way. 

Big stockpiles of medical supplies 
will be required in case of a bombing 
raid, and these should be stored at 
points that are relatively safe from 
destruction. In our cities, 


cal spots against sabotage. 


large 





REMEMBER THESE Civil DEFENSE 
WARNING SIGNALS 





RED ALERT 
EXPECT AN ATTACK ANY MOMENT 


SIRENS, HORNS OR WHISTLES 





ONE 3-MINUTE WARBLING SIGNAL 
OR SERIES OF SHORT BLASTS 





FOLLOW OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS ONLY 





ALL-CLEAR SIGNAL 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT NO LONGER IN THE AREA 


2 MINUTES minutes 
SILENCE SILENCE 


THREE 1-MINUTE BLASTS 
TWO MINUTES OF SILENCE BETWEEN 








PUBLISHED BY THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 











ALWAYS FOLLOW THESE OFFICIAL CIVIL DEFENSE 


AIR RAID INSTRUCTIONS 


pase comes | BE QUICK iF YOU HAVE 
NO WARNING WARNING 


DROP TO FLOOR, AT 
TRY TOGET UNDER 
A BED OR HEAVY 
TABLE 


BUT CALM 
TURN OFF STOVE 
BURNERS,GO TO 
SHELTER ROOM 

YOU HAVE PRE- 
HOME PARED 






















DROP TO FLOOR AT 
AND TRY TO GET 
UNDER DESK OR 
BENCH 


GO TO ASSIGNED 
oa SHELTER - FOLLOW 
Te) 14 WARDEN'S ORDERS 





DROP TO FLOOR IN 
AND BURY FACE WN. 


ARMS, GET OUT 
Tel lelelt 


GOTO ASSIGNED 
SHELTER « FOLLOW 
OF LINE WITH WIN- TEACHER'S ORDERS 
Dows 


IN THE 







GET IN NEAREST 
APPROVED BUILD- 
ING OR SHELTER - 
OBEY CD WARDENS 


DROP TO GROUND, 
IF COVER IS CLOSE 
BY, DIVE FOR IT. Bd 

BURY FACE IN ARMS OPEN 








GET OUT AND GO TO 
DROP TO FLOOR NEAREST APPROV- 
AND BURY FACE IN POOREST | ED BUILDING OR 
ARMS SHELTER + OBEY 
CD WARDENS 








STOP CARS 


TROWUEYS 








OBEY INSTRUCTIONS AND 


STAY PUT UNTIL THE. ALL-CLEAR SOUNDS 


UNDE ATOM C ATTACH. © Te aS Dele 










FCDA 


IN A NUTSHELL, here are the civil defense rules that everyone should learn 


and remember. 
do if it does. 


All-out war may never strike us, but we should know what to 
For further suggestions on how to prepare for possible bombing 


attacks, consult your state or local civil defense headquarters. 


Officials hope this convoy will stir increased interest in civil defense. 


places which afford some degree of 
shelter should be clearly marked, so 
that people will know where to go if 
they receive advance warning of a 
bomb attack. 

Every individual should learn what 
to do if a raid occurs while he is at 
home, at work, at school, or on the 
street. Every city should make sure 
that it has good sirens or other signal 
devices to sound the alarm if enemy 
planes approach. Regions that are 
not in grave danger of bombing should 
get ready to help stricken areas. 

With trained civil defense workers 
and proper civil defense preparation, 
it is believed that our nation could 
undergo enemy attacks without fall- 
ing into panic and chaos. In our ef- 
forts along these lines, however, only 
a beginning has been made. 

Most of the responsibility for carry- 
ing out a civil defense program is 
being left to state and local govern- 
ments. One of the main reasons for 
this is that civil defense work is to 
be organized around regular local pub- 
lic services. Volunteer fire fighters, 
for instance, are to work with the reg- 
ular fire departments. Emergency 
traffic police will work with regular 
city police departments or state high- 
way patrols. In a number of states 
and cities, civil defense programs are 
well under way. 

Some communities are making plans 
to help one another in case of at- 
tack; that is, arrangements are being 
worked out in advance for a bombed 
city to obtain fire fighters, rescue 
teams, and other workers from nearby 
areas that have not been hit. 

There is a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, whose job is to help 
and advise the state and local defense 
organizations. One of the main ac- 
tivities of the FCDA will be to operate 
schools, where state and local leaders 
can take courses to learn about rescue 
methods, biological warfare, and so 
on. The first of these schools was 
opened this summer in Oklahoma. 

The FCDA hopes also to give the 
states and cities financial aid on the 
purchase of fire-fighting equipment 
and other civil defense supplies. 


Congress, however, has furnished very 

little money for such purposes. 
Millard Caldwell, head of the Civil 

Defense Administration, is a native 
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of Tennessee. After a period of army 
service during World War I, he stud- 
ied law; then, for two years, he raised 
cotton in Mississippi. 

In 1924 he moved to Florida and 
began law practice. Caldwell entered 
politics and served as a representative 
in Congress from 1933 to 1940. He 
was elected governor of Florida in 
1944, and later served as chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference, a group 
composed of the chief executives of 
the various states and _ territories. 
Mr. Caldwell, whose headquarters are 
in the nation’s capital, was appointed 
to his present job last vear. 

Is there any good way of measur- 
ing how much progress has been made 
on our country’s civil defense pro- 
gram? This question is hard to an- 
swer. At least, though, we can look 
at the number of volunteer workers 
that will probably be needed, and com- 
pare it with the number already re- 
cruited. 

Civil 
shall 


these 


defense authorities we 
from 15 to 17 million of 
volunteers. So far, we have 
only million, and many of 
them are not yet thoroughly trained. 
far ahead of us on the size 
~is believed 


say 


need 
about a 


Russia 
of her civil defense force 
to be training about 20 million work- 
ers at present. 


IF WE ARE BOMBED, thousands of people will be injured. Citizens who a 
trained to administer first aid will be able to save many lives. 
high school girls are taking part in their local civil defense program by learning 


Of course, the United States has 
made considerable headway in plan- 
ning the structure of its civil defense 
organizations, but plans will do us no 
good in an emergency unless we have 
obtained the equipment and the people 
to carry them out. 

America has long been a fortunate 
nation. Never yet has our homeland 
been seriously menaced by air raids 
or other horrors of modern warfare. 
In case of another world war, though, 
our good fortune is likely to end, so 
we should take a lesson from the for- 
eign lands which suffered air attacks 
in World War II. During that con- 
flict, losses in life and property were 
highest in the communities which 
had done least to keep their civilian 
defense systems in good shape. Where 
thorough preparation had been made 
in advance, literally thousands of lives 
were saved. 

Each individual can help in the civil 
defense effort—first, by offering his 
services when his community asks for 
volunteer workers; and second, by 
learning what he and his 
should do for protection in case of a 
sudden attack. Detailed information 
on what you can do along both these 
lines is available at civil defense head- 
state 


family 


quarters in your city or in your 
capital. 
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how to treat the wounded. Do you know the principles of first aid? 
























re 
These Los Angeles 


ACME 
AUTOMOBILES and trucks are to play a big part in civil defense plans, and 
skilled drivers will be needed to operate them. In many areas, civil defense vehicles 
on emergency errands will carry special signs, like the one which this young woman 
is placing on a New Jersey car, to give them the right-of-way over other cars. 















Career for 





Tomorrow 


In the Field of History 


¢ you like history, you may wonder 
how you can use your interest voca- 
tionally. You know historians as the 
authors of books, but the prospect of 
becoming a David S. Muzzey or an 
Arthur Schlesinger seems remote. 
There are, though, many jobs open 
to people who have a thorough know- 
ledge of history. Teaching offers a 
host of positions; but true historians, 
as they are discussed here, are essen- 
They study 
the past, not only to see what hap- 


tially research workers. 
pened, but also to learn why events 
occurred as they did, and how yester- 
day’s happenings influence the present. 
While they get some of their infor- 
mation from books, historians usually 
go to original sources for their facts. 
Dusty 
ruins, 
private 
with age 


court archaelogical 
and 


newspapers 


records, 


family stories traditions, 
letters, 


these are but a few 


vellowed 
of the 
Indeed, the 
take an 


historians 
information 
historian around the globe. 

After the facts are collected, the 
historian sifts and them. 
The order followed depends upon how 
the material is to be used. If a high 
school text is to be written, one out- 
line may be followed; for a series of 


sources use 


search for may 


arranges 


lectures, a second arrangement is 
made; for a magazine article, a third 
may be followed. When the sifting 
and arranging have been done, con- 
clusions must be drawn; and the story 
presented, usually in written form. 

Some historians have teaching or 
journalistic and do their 
fessional historical work on the side. 
They publish the results of their 
studies in books, magazines, and other 
periodicals. Many, however, are em- 
ployed by research organizations, mu- 
seums, historical the 
federal and state governments. Even 
business firms sometimes employ his- 
torians. 


jobs pro- 


societies, and 


To be an historian you must be in- 
telligent and have a real interest in 
studying the past. Perseverance, an 
analytical mind, a keen imagination, 
and the ability to express yourself well 
in writing other qualities 
should have. Your education should 
give you a broad cultural background, 
a thorough knowledge of history, and 
the ability to read at least one foreign 
language. 

If you want to go into this field, you 


are you 


can begin your education by taking a 
preparatory course in high 
school. When you go to college for 
your A.B. degree, you should major in 
history and such 
philosophy, economics, sociology, polit- 
ical science, psychology, and geogra- 
phy. After finishing college you will 
probably want to get an M.A. degree 
or a Ph.D. When you take your ad- 
vanced work, you will concentrate on 


college 


study subjects as 


a particular region or period. 
The 
greatly. 


incomes of historians 
As teachers they may earn 


vary 

















from $2,400 to $7,500 a year. In 
working for the federal government, 
they may make from $3,100 to $10,000 
a year. In other 


may run from $3,000 to $10,000. 


fields their salaries 
The 
historian who is a successful author 
has an income that is quite high. 

As with so many other vocations, 
the advantages and disadvantages de- 
pend upon whether or not 
suited for the work. If you 


aptitude for historical study, the job 


you are 


have an 


of trying to fit the pieces of a research 
project together would stimulate your 
imagination. If you do not have such 
an aptitude, you would find the his- 
torian’s work a dull occupation 

This field is open to men and women. 

A_ booklet the work of 
historians, and of related social scien- 


discussing 


tists, can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. Pamphlet 
No. 7, Professions 
Series, L-7.31:7 


Govern- 
25, 
In ordering, ask for “ 

Description of 


Social Sciences,” 


and enclose 10 cents in coin. 
By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 











Your Vocabulary 








the 
italicized word with the following word 


In each sentence below, match 


or phrase whose meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 5, column 4. 


1. He deplored (dé-plord’) their use 


of violence. (a) suggested (b) ig- 
nored (c) deeply regretted (d) ac- 
cepted willingly. 

2. The ostensible (6s-tén’si-bl) pur- 


pose of his visit was to settle the dis- 
pute. (a) true or real 
or pretended (c) most important (d) 
least known. 


(b) professed 


3. He was slain by a furious zealot 
(zeit). (a) fanatic (b) wicked per- 
(ec) thief (d) enemy. 

4. The plan might have catastrophic 
(kit-i-strof‘ik) effects. (a) beneficial 


son 











(b) numerous (c) unknown (d) dis- 
astrous. 

5. They would not divulge (di-vil’j) 
the source of their information. (a) 
question (b) believe (c) hide (d) 


reveal. 
6. He was adamant (iAd’i-mint) in 
his beliefs. a) 


(b) 


firm and unyielding 
fair 
misinformed. 


prejudiced (c) and reason- 


able (d) 
7. A. recurrent 
is one which 


ré-ker’ént) problem 
(a) cannot be solved (b) 
returns from 


involves everyone (c) 


time to time 

8. The 
area was preponderant 
int). (a) minor 
others (c) weak and unstable (d) well 


(d) is overlooked 


that 
pré-pon‘der- 


nation’s influence in 
(b) superior to all 


known. 
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Divided Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 





ent countries. Spain is ruled by 
dictatorial methods, but her govern- 
ment is independent, is not controlled 
by any other country, and is strongly 
anti-Communist. Yugoslavia has a 
Communist government, but does not 
take orders from Russia. She is 
ready to fight, if necessary, to keep 
Russia from taking over her country. 
Because Yugoslavia resists Russia, 
she is placed outside the Iron Curtain. 

5. The 12 circles with stars show 
the countries allied with us and Can- 
ada in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for defense against Rus- 
sia. The question marks beside the 
stars for Greece and Turkey are to 
show that final steps have not yet been 
taken to make them NATO members. 
They already are cooperating § in 
NATO, however, and may have been 
made full-fledged NATO members by 
the time you read this story. 

6. Turkey, as a NATO member, is 
shown with a star. Most of Turkey is 
in Asia, however, so it is not included 
in the list of European countries on 
the map chart. 

7. Several tiny countries in Europe 
are not shown. They depend on larger 
nations for protection and take no im- 
portant part in the planning of Euro- 
pean defenses. One such country is 
Liechtenstein, about 65 miles square; 
it is tied closely to Switzerland. 

The continent. Europe is smallest 
of the continents except the island- 
continent of Australia. It is, however, 
considerably larger than the United 
States. We would have to add three 
more states the size of Texas to equal 
the area of Europe. 

Europe stretches from its eastern 
land frontier with Asiatic Russia 
westward to the Atlantic Ocean for a 
distance of about 3,200 miles. The 
northernmost tip is in Norway at 
North Cape, about 700 miles from the 
North Pole. The continent runs south- 
ward about 2,400 miles to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Europe has almost every type of 
climate. Southern Spain, Portugal, 
parts of France, and Italy are warm 
most of the year. Central Europe 
generally has mild weather; tempera- 
tures in Britain and western France, 
for example, rarely drop to much 
below freezing during the winter. The 
far north and east have bitter win- 
ters; 40 below zero is not unusual in 
northern Finland and Russia. Sum- 
mers in the north are comfortably 
cool; they may be unbearably hot in 
Poland and Russia. 

Many mountain ranges are to be 
found in Europe. The Pyrenees rise 
along the frontier between Spain and 
France. The famous Alps begin close 
to the Mediterranean Sea where 
southeastern France and northwestern 
Italy come together. From there, the 
Alps run northward along the Italian 
frontier, through Switzerland, south- 
ern Germany, and _— southwestern 
Austria, and into northwestern Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Alps are noted for their beauty. 
Thousands of vacationers from. all 
parts of the world go to the Alps each 
year to enjoy the fine hotels built 
among them, the excellent skiing and 
bob-sledding in winter, and mountain 
climbing and walking during the sum- 
mer. Switzerland, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria all have Alpine 
resorts. 

The Alps are one of a series of 
ranges stretching 


mountain across 
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= Lands Outside the Iron Curtain 

~ EA IN 

Feat COUNTRY SQUARE MILES POPULATION 
i] Austria (Western Zones)............ 20,392 4,879,000 
ee eee con «= 8,625,000 
= ferro seeeeee 94,504 = 50,519,000 
~— Denmark , 4,250,000 
Pe GD ccvecserivecccsecvncs y 4,040,000 
- (aera ave satan - 213,010 42,000,000 
[—j Germany (Western Zones).......... 95,722 47,719,000 
ee E cuiscneiin ade nih iene anes os 51,182 7,840,000 
A EE aw iotscks ksbiwnkWitelviencees ° 39,709 141,000 
DMD: Sruccncwavenses sinaws sees 26,601 2,991,000 
er eee ose ©6096,888 46,001,000 
i ED. 6s ssnvnnccesturevass > 999 295,000 
ry Netherlands .............0.00e0e ee 12,504 10,027,000 
i] Norwoy ....... eeccccecccecce sees 125,193 3,249,000 
PE Pertege 2... cocccccsccccessece 35,413 8,491,000 
ee rere rea ee 194,945 28,155,000 
al STAR EP ror 173,341 6,987,000 
‘ EEE en rey 15,940 4,660,000 
a RMD eee ce Keene . 293 381,000 
= CD sei vcsoccwevnan heneee 99,044 15,752,000 
i BEE, dchis shins teidhakoaewnen 1,473,545 297,002,000 
os Lands Behind the Iron Curtain ae 
sa AREA IN 

— COUNTRY SQUARE MILES POPULATION 
— i errr eee 10,629 1,300,000 
<4 Austria (Soviet Zone).............. 11,977 2,143,000 
re re 42,741 7,100,000 
4 Crechoslovakia ......... ee see 49,330 12,519,000 
SJ] Germany (Soviet Zone).......... .-. 41,850 18,444,000 
Py Mungory ...........-. eee eee eee 35,893 9,201,000 
i=] Poland .... 119,703 25,225,000 
=] —- Romania 91,934 15,873,000 
Cal Sovie} Union *(Evropean Portion) 1,885,000 157,800,000 
— OD ca ccssiccssunwse ve 2,289,057 249,605,000 
oe * Most of the Soviet Union's territory lies in Asio and is not shown 
<4 on this mop. The country’s total area is 8,690,000 square miles and 
~ its total population is 201,300,000. 
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southern Europe. Others are the 
Apennines in central Italy, the Car- 
pathians between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, the Balkans centering in Bul- 
garia, and the Caucasus in southern 
Russia. Europe’s highest peaks are 
in the Caucasus range, the highest 
being Mt. Elbrus—18,480 feet above 
sea level. 

The Volga in Russia is Europe’s 
longest river; it is just a little over 
half as long as the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi_ river system in the United 


States. The longest European river 
outside Russia is the 1,725-mile Dan- 
ube. Made famous by the “Blue 
Danube” waltz and other songs, it 
flows across southern Germany, north- 
ern Austria, and Hungary, into Yugo- 
slavia, across southern Romania, and 
along northern Bulgaria into the 
Black Sea. The Rhine is an important 
river for commerce. It runs for 820 
miles from southeastern Switzerland, 
across western Germany, to the 
Netherlands, and into the North Sea. 





Economic life. The continent pro- 
duces much the same things we do in 
industry and agriculture, but, in gen- 
eral, its output is smaller than ours. 
There are fewer factories turning out 
big quantities of goods on a mass- 
production, assembly-line basis in 
Europe than in the United States. 
There is far less mechanized agricul- 
ture than in our country. 

We grow about twice as much wheat 
as do the big wheat countries of 
France, Italy, Hungary, and Romania 
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together. We turn out more steel than 
all countries of Europe combined. 
The western countries are the cen- 
ters of European industry. Although 
less than ours, their production is im- 
portant; it could mean the difference 
between success and failure in a war 
with Russia. Western Germany, Great 
Britain, and France are big coal pro- 
ducers, and they manufacture steel, 
locomotives, tractors, 
trucks, machinery, 
armaments. France, 


Sweden turn out iron ore for making 
the steel. Switzerland and Sweden 
produce electrical machinery. 
Farming is carried on in all parts 
of Europe. France, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Russia 
are among the chief grain-growing 
countries. Poland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France are 
leaders in raising livestock for meat. 
Living standards. They vary, as in 
our country, but the extremes are con- 
siderably greater. Countries with 


automobiles, 
chemicals, and 
Britain, and 
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high living standards include Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain. Among those with low 
living standards are Russia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 

In Bulgaria, you may see a farmer 
dressed in rough, worn-out clothing 
and wearing rags around his feet as 
shoes. In Sweden, you will see many 
fine railways, airlines, and roads; 
smart, modern buildings in her cities; 
and good barns and comfortable homes 
on the farms. 





| Study Guide 


Civil Defense 


1. Give two probable reasons why 
Americans are not thinking much about 
civil defense preparations. 

2. According to Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator Millard Caldwell, what could we 
expect in the way of enemy attacks in the 
event of a world war? 











3. What are some of our major needs 
for an adequate civil defense program? 


4. Describe the part that the federal 
government is playing in the civil de- 
fense program. 


5. What is the job of the state and 
local governments? Of each individual? 

6. How many volunteer civil defense 
workers are we expected to need? How 
many do we now have? 


Discussion 


1. What plans for self-protection, in 
case of enemy attack, has your town or 
city made? What plans have been made 
for cooperating with nearby cities? 


2. In your opinion, what would be the 


best way of stimulating interest in the 
civil defense program? 


European Continent 


1. What advantages wou'i Russia gain 
if she conquered western Europe and 
how would we be affected? 

2. Explain the meaning of the term 
Iron Curtain. 

3. Tell something about the 
Europe and describe its climate. 

4. What is Europe’s highest 
tain? Where is it located? 

5. Tell something about how European 


production in industry and agriculture 
compares with that in the United States. 


size of 


moun- 


6. Name some of the European coun- 
tries whose living standards are high 
and some whose standards are low. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that it is important 
for us to keep Russia from conquering 
western Europe? Why or why not? 


2. Do you think there is any hope that 
Europe can be peacefully united in the 
near future? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What step have Communist propa- 
gandists in Germany been calling for, in 
an apparent effort to hinder Western 
Germany’s progress toward independ- 
ence? 


2. Explain why General Mark Clark 
cannot take up the job of U. S. ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican City State at the 
present time? 


3. Describe at least two of the pro- 
posals that the United States plans to 
present in Paris for strengthening the 
United Nations’ peace-making efforts. 


4. Is it expected that there will be 
much change in Britain’s policy toward 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions, as a result of her change of gov- 
ernment? 


5. Briefly describe the feudal system 
that existed in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. 


6. Tell of some recent steps that Amer- 
ican communities have taken in the fight 
against crime. 


References 


This Is Civil Defense, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration publication PA-3. 
For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
A description of the civil defense pro- 
gram and your part in it. 


“If Soviet A-Bombs Come—,” U. S. 
News & World Report, October 12, 1951. 
An extensive interview with Civil De- 
fense Administrator Millard Caldwell. 


Answers to Your Voccbulary 


1. (c) deeply regretted; 2. 
fessed or pretended; 3. 
(d) disastrous; 5. (d) reveal; 6. (a) 
firm and unyielding; 7. (c) returns from 
time to time; 8. (b) superior to all others. 


(b) pro- 
(a) fanatic; 4. 
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Cities Fight Crime 


The citizens of New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Kansas City, and a number 
of other communities are doing more 
than just talking about the problem of 
crime in their areas. They are taking 
active measures to fight the menace. 
Not only have these cities set up spe- 
cial commissions to combat local 
crime, but they have also made a start 
at uniting their anti-crime efforts. 

Meeting in Chicago a short time 
ago, representatives of various com- 
munity crime commissions agreed to 
cooperate closely in tracing the move- 
ments of criminals from one city to 
another. They also made plans to set 
up a special council to help local anti- 
crime groups attack criminal activi- 
ties in their communities, and to ex- 
change ideas that are helpful in com- 
bating vice and corruption. 

Members of the visiting commis- 
studied campaign 
against criminals. The visitors were 
particularly interested in the city’s 


Chicago’s 


sions 


use of television interviews on crime 
between law-enforcement officers and 
newsmen. The TV 
credited with having greatly increased 


programs are 


public concern over crime, and they 
have helped bring action against a 
number of criminals in the area. 


World Watches Britain 


We in this country and people in 
other parts of the world are waiting 
to see what program will be carried 
out by Winston Churchill and his Con- 
servative Party. How will they deal 
with Britain’s home problems? What 
changes, if any, will be made in that 
nation’s foreign policy? 

Britain’s new leader will almost cer- 
tainly follow a program at home more 
favorable to private enterprise than 
that of his former 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee. Cer- 
tain big industries which have already 
been taken over by the government 
will probably continue to be operated 


predecessor 


by it, but no further socialization is 
Moreover, the 
government may even turn back to 
private 


expected to take place. 


owners certain enterprises 


@ EWING 


WINSTON CHURCHILL has a hard 
road ahead as Britain’s Prime Minister. 
At 77, he is the oldest man to hold 
that post since 1894, when 85-year-old 
William Gladstone resigned the post. 











BRITISH TROOPS stand guard near the Suez Canal, in Egypt. 


ACME 


Recent efforts 


of the Egyptian government to expel the British from Suez and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan have led to riots and fighting. The United States and other nations have 
sought to help Britain and Egypt reach a peaceful and satisfactory settlement. 


now under public control, such as the 
steel and the trucking industries. 

In foreign affairs, Churchill fully 
supports his country’s existing poli- 
cies of working closely with America 
and the United Nations in the effort 
to gain world peace and_ security. 
However, his program for dealing 
with such countries as Iran and Egypt 
may differ from that of the Laborites. 

It is reported that there is a chance 
that Churchill, Stalin, and Truman 
may hold another meeting in an at- 
tempt to work out some of the differ- 
ences between the Communist coun- 
tries and the free nations. Whether 
such a conference will be held, and 
how much it can accomplish if it does 
take place, only the future will tell. 


Labor Strife 


Will the strike of dockworkers, 
which broke out a short time ago in 
New York City, be the forerunner of 
a new series of labor disputes in the 
nation’s industries? Some observers 
believe the longshoremen’s work stop- 
page may be followed by a number of 
other strikes in the weeks ahead. 

Many between 
workers and their bosses must be re- 
newed before the end of this year. 
Union officials declare that rising liv- 
ing costs are making it necessary for 
them to seek wage boosts for their 
members, and some of these requests 
are expected to be turned down and 
lead to strikes. 

Though the New York dockworkers’ 
strike was, in part, an_ internal 
struggle for leadership of the long- 
shoremen’s union, it was also a fight 
for pay increases. 

Recently, union representatives of 
railroad and steel workers demanded 
wage boosts for their members. Gov- 
ernment officials are now doing every- 
thing possible to prevent widespread 
strikes in these and other industries 


wage agreements 


by trying to work out agreements 


satisfactory to both labor and em- 
ployers. 


Middle East Defenses 


The United States, Britain, and 
several other free nations are now 
going ahead with plans to set up a 
Middle East Defense Organization 
(MEDO) similar to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Represent- 
atives of the western nations are dis- 
cussing ways in which the proposed 
defense setup can best be organized, 
and how it can ke tied in with NATO. 

Although Egypt was invited to join 
MEDO as a defense partner, she re- 
fused to become a member. At the 
same time, Egyptian citizens intensi- 
fied their demands that the British 
forces, guarding the vital Suez Canal, 
get out of the Middle Eastern country. 

Despite Egypt’s refusal to take part 
in setting up a Mediterranean defense 
system, the free nations will keep the 
door open for her admission when 
MEDO is put into operation. Mean- 
while, some Egyptian people are clam- 
oring for the signing of defense 
agreements with Russia. Officials of 
that country have conferred with 
Soviet leaders, but whether or not 
they will work closely with Russia re- 
mains to be seen. 


Jet Plane Problems 


“T can fly over, under, or around 
bad weather when it’s outside—but 
when it rains and snows right in my 
own cabin, there’s not much I can do 
about it.” 

This is what jet pilots have been 
saying ever since their speedy craft 
first began cutting paths into the sub- 
stratosphere. The reason is that jet 
planes, when climbing, reach ex- 
tremely high altitudes in a matter of 
minutes. Coming down, it’s just the 


tory of the Week 


opposite. They are at high altitudes 
one moment, and at sea level the next. 

Near the ground, the temperature 
may be warm, but far above the clouds 
it’s cold! A _ jet’s air-conditioning 
system is often unable to take care of 
the changes in temperature fast 
enough. As a result, a jet pilot may 
find that his windshield is frosted 
over or covered with moisture, or that 
a little cloud has actually formed in- 
side the cabin! Sometimes it gets so 
damp in the cockpit that water collects 
on the electrical equipment in the 
plane. 

A new device called a Mist-Defier 
will help to solve the problem. Devel- 
oped by Boeing aircraft engineers, the 
equipment is able to take most of the 
water out of the air before it comes 
into the cockpit. It extracts the water 
from the air and collects it in a con- 
tainer. The separator which does the 
trick is light—it weighs only four 
pounds, 

The Mist-Defier doesn’t solve the 
whole problem, though. Still to be 
developed, says Boeing, is a separator 
which prevents ice from forming. 


Kashmir Solution Near? 


India and Pakistan, as well as the 
United Nations, are making renewed 
efforts to settle the four-year-old dis- 
pute between the two Asiatic lands 
over the border province of Kashmir. 
Pakistan’s new Prime Minister 
Khwaza Nazimuddin and_ India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru have called for 
a speedy end to the territorial quarrel 
that has kept their nations on the 
brink of war since 1947, and that led 
to the recent assassination of Paki- 
stan’s leader, Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan 
have argued over Kashmir ever since 
the two nations became independent 
of British rule in 1947. The Moslems 
claim the border area because almost 
9 out of 10 Kashmiri citizens are 
members of their religious group. 
India feels that the land should be 
hers, because Kashmir’s Hindu ruler 
agreed to unite the province with the 
Indian nation. 

When fighting broke out between 
the two nations some four years ago, 
the UN stepped in to arrange a truce. 
Troops of both sides have observed an 





FCDA 
MILLARD CALDWELL, Civil Defense 
Administrator, is working hard to con- 
vince Americans that they should pre- 
pare to protect themselves in case of air 
raids on our cities (see page 1 article). 
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THE BERLIN SPORTPALAST, wrecked during World War II, is being rebuilt 
as an ice rink. Before it was bombed, this large indoor arena could hold as many 


as 10,000 people. 


uneasy peace in the disputed area, 
and each side has charged the other 
with truce violations. 

UN mediator Dr. Frank Graham, 
who has been on the job since last 
April, is now striving to get both sides 
to accept a troop withdrawal plan. He 
also wants India and Pakistan to 
agree on conditions under which a 
plebiscite or country-wide vote can be 
held in Kashmir to let the citizens of 
that land decide their future. 

In the weeks ahead, the UN Secu- 
rity Council, meeting in Paris, will 
study the progress Graham is making, 
and will try for a final settlement of 
the Kashmir issue. 


For a Stronger UN 


The United States will ask for a 
strengthening of the peace-making 
efforts of the Unixved Nations during 
the General Assembly meetings which 
open tomorrow in Paris, France. 
America’s plan for a stronger UN, 
recently outlined by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State John Hickerson, include 
these proposals: 

1. UN members should send more 
men and supplies than heretofore to 
fight Communist aggression in Korea. 
Thus far, some 25 nations have either 
offered or contributed troops, ships, 
or other forms of aid to help restore 
peace in Korea. 

The United States, however, has 
carried more of the military burden 
than all the rest of the nations com- 
bined. 

2. Each country ought to speed its 
efforts to set up the special armed 
units called for by the UN some 
months ago. These military forces 
are to be kept in readiness to help the 
world organization put down aggres- 
sion when it breaks out in any part 
of the globe. 

3. The assembly should approve a 
plan, outlined by the UN Collective 
Measures Committee, which calls. for 
strong military, economic and politi- 
cal action against any nation that 
attacks another country. 

4. The UN’s committees on dis- 
armament and on atomic energy 
ought to be combined into one group, 
and the members should make an all- 
out effort for world disarmament 
under UN supervision. 

5. The UN should increase its aid 
to citizens of backward lands by help- 


It was used for ice shows, boxing matches, bicycle races, and 
also for huge rallies of the Nazi Party. 


ing them gain self-government as well 
as by improving their living stand- 
ards. 


Vatican Appointment 


yeneral Mark Clark, whom Presi- 
dent Truman recently named U. S. 
ambassador to the Vatican City State, 
will not start work on the new job 
until next year, at least. He is wait- 
ing for Congress to act on his appoint- 
ment, and the lawmakers are not 
scheduled to meet until January. 

Before Clark can go to the Vatican, 
two steps must be taken in Congress: 
First, both houses must grant him 
permission to hold a civilian job with 
the government while on active duty 
as an Army officer. Second, the Sen- 
ate must formally approve his ap- 
pointment. 

It is far from certain that the law- 
makers will take these steps. As we 
indicated last week, a serious contro- 
versy over the Clark appointment has 
arisen. The dispute centers partly 
around religious issues, and partly 
around Clark himself. Many people 
accuse the general of mishandling 
some of our Army units during the 
Italian campaign of World War II, 


although his supporters vigorously 
deny this charge. 

Two weeks ago, just after President 
Truman named Clark to the Vatican 
post, it was widely assumed that the 
general would take up the job before 
Congress meets again. He could do so 
under a temporary, or “recess” ap- 
pointment if he retired from his 
Army post. Clark has made it clear, 
however, that he wants to keep his 
Army rank even if he serves at the 
Vatican. He cannot do this until Con- 
gress gives special permission. 


German Problem 


The world’s democratic leaders are 
carefully watching events in Germany 
these days. In recent weeks, Commu- 
nist propagandists have been loudly 
telling German citizens that Russia, 
not the free nations, wants a united 
Germany under a nationally elected 
government. East Germany’s Com- 
munist leader Otto Grotewohl has 
repeatedly echoed these proposals of 
unity to his fellow citizens through- 
out the country. 

Actually, it is believed that the 
Communists have been proposing all- 
German balloting as part of a Soviet 
effort to disrupt the free nations’ 
present plan for giving West Germany 
her independence. In addition, the 
Communists may want to keep the 
German issue unsettled to prevent 
West Germany from making contri- 
butions to Europe’s defenses. 

Because the Germans have such a 
strong desire for a united country, the 
Russian appeals for unity have been 
gaining many supporters within the 
former enemy land. That is why West 
Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer asked the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France, the countries which 
supervise democratic Germany, to 
seek really free elections throughout 
the divided nation. 

The democracies’ answer to Ade- 
nauer’s appeal and to Russia’s political 
maneuvers in Germany was made in 
the form of a proposal to send a 
United Nations team into the German 
nation. The UN body would try to 
find out if democratic elections are 
possible at this time in both free and 
Communist Germany. Meanwhile, the 
United States has further opened the 
way for Germany’s eventual independ- 
ence by ending our technical state of 
war with that country. 








| THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A former football player, who never 
lost a chance to brag, made this remark 
to the man sitting next to him at a game. 

‘“‘When I was in college, I helped Cali- 
fornia beat Stanford for three years 
straight.” 

“Is that so?” replied the man. “And 
which team did you play on?” 


* 


A wise husband will buy his wife such 
fine china that she won’t trust him to 
wash the dishes. 

* 


Willie: “I fell off a 60-foot ladder to- 
day.” 

Charley: “Boy! Were you hurt?” 
Willie: “Naw, I only fell off the first 
rung.” , 

* 

Patient (nervously) : “Will the opera- 
tion be dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Nonsense. You couldn’t buy 
a dangerous operation for forty dollars.” 


* 
“What's an operetta?” 


“Don’t be foolish; it’s a girl who works 
for the telephone compary. 


Son: “Why do dollars have eagles on 
them?” 

Father: “They’re symbolic of swift 
flight.” ’ 


* 


If opportunity didn’t come disguised 
as hard work, more people would recog- 
nize it. 




















TEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Still grimly hanging on, eh?” 














NoTE To TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated October 8, 15, 22, and 29. The 
answer key appears in the November 5 
issue of The Civic Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 


In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: 


1. The United States regards Turkey 
as a valuable ally because of (a) its rich 
supplies of uranium; (b) its strategic 
location and the proved fighting spirit of 
its soldiers; (c) its thriving aircraft in- 
dustry; (d) its control of the Suez Canal. 


2. The Russians would like to control 
Turkey because she (a) has a strong 
Communist party; (b) has many skilled 
factory technicians; (c) holds the water- 
way which is the only outlet from Rus- 
sia’s Black Sea ports to the Mediterra- 
nean; (d) completely cuts off Albania 
from other Communist-dominated lands. 


3. The group which suffers most from 
inflation consists of (a) manufacturers; 
(b) organized labor; (c) elderly people 
who depend heavily on savings and pen- 
sions; (d) farmers. 


4. A period of inflation is characters 
ized by (a) rising prices; (b) the dis- 
appearance of paper money; (c) falling 
prices; (d) large-scale unemployment. 


5. The economic crisis which Great 
Britain is facing stems largely from the 
fact that (a) her unemployment is at an 
all-time peak; (b) her leaders want to 
cut off all trade with the United States; 
(c) her exports have dropped to a point 
85 per cent below the prewar level; (d) 
she is having to pay much higher prices 
for the raw materials and goods she must 
purchase abroad than was the case a few 
years ago. 


6. Which of the following statements 
about the British government is correct? 
(a) Members of the House of Commons 
are appointed for life. (b) The Prime 
Minister may set the date for national 
elections. (c) The king has the power 
to veto laws he does not like. (d) The 
Prime Minister is chosen by direct vote 
of the British people. 


7. The Supreme Court spends most of 
its time (a) hearing cases that have 
originated in the District of Columbia; 
(b) settling disputes between the Presi- 
dent and Congress; (c) reviewing deci- 
sions made by judges of lower courts; 
(d) administering the Taft-Hartley Act. 


8. To see that its recommendations 
are carried out, the UN General As- 
sembly depends mainly on (a) the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; (b) public 
opinion; (c) the World Court; (d) the 
UN Secretariat. 


9. The UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil tries to prevent wars by (a) building 
up a strong international police force; 
(b) arbitrating international disputes; 
(c) arranging international meetings at- 
tended by the highest political leaders 
in each country; (d) seeking to elimi- 
nate the hardship and dissatisfaction 
which make people warlike. 

10. One place where the United Na- 
tions has been successful in helping stop 
a war is (a) Indonesia; (b) Albania; 
(c) Argentina; (d) China. 

11. The great strategic value of the 
Suez Canal is that it (a) connects the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans; (b) 
borders on Russia and thus serves as a 
valuable “listening post” for the western 
powers; (c) is the source of the Nile 
River; (d) cuts off thousands of miles 
for ships sailing between Europe and 
the Far East. 


12. The Egyptian government recently 
rejected a proposal of the western pow- 
ers that (a) Egypt beceme a member 
of a Middle East defense ~ along 
with Britain, France, Turkey, and the 
United States; (b) the rte a become 
the sole responsibility of Egypt; (c) 
Egypt join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; (d) a Nile Valley Au- 
thority be set up under international 
control. 


13. The 1951 session of Congress was 
notable for the (a) speediest session in 
history, lasting only 14 weeks; (b) 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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largest appropriations of money ever 
made except during World War II years; 
(c) complete agreement of Republicans 
and Democrats on matters of foreign 
policy; (d) strong support which Presi- 
dent Truman received for his “Fair Deal” 
program. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question 
or statement. 


14. Late in September, Canada _ indi- 
cated she might go ahead on a big en- 
gineering project to open the Great Lakes 
and the River to ocean- 
going vessels. 





15. The heads of the nine executive 
divisions of the government, meeting as 
a group to advise the President, are 
known as the 


16. How many justices does the Su- 
preme Court have? 


17. Clement Attlee is a top leader of 
Britain's _..__ ~Parey. 


18. The right of any member of the 
UN Security Council’s “Big Five” to 
stop a proposed action by voting against 
it is known as the ______ power. 


19. In an attempt to teach aggressors 
that they cannot have their own way, 
United Nations sone have been fight- 
ing in 


20. The permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations are in the city of 


21. The iia parliament recently 
proclaimed its country’s ruler, Farouk, 
as “King of Egypt and __ 


22. A territory claimed by both Yugo- 
slavia and Italy in recent years and 
located on the upper Adriatic Sea is 





Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it apphes. 


23. John Snyder 

24. Hugo Black 

25. Winston Churchill 
26. Warren Austin 
27. Trygve Lie 

28. Robert Taft 


A. Director of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 


B. Secretary-General of the United 


Nations. 


C. Chief spokesman of the 
States at the UN 


United 


D. Supreme Court Justice. 


E. Candidate for his party’s nomina- 
tion for President in 1952. 


F. Leader of the British Conservative 
Party. 


G. Secretary of the Treasury. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word or 
phrase that most closely defines the word 
in italics. 


29. A chronic ailment forced him into 
retirement. (a) continuous or long- 
standing; (b) pertaining to the heart; 
(c) just beginning; (d) minor. 


30. The two groups soon showed that 
they were in accord. (a) mirthful ge 
(b) agreement; (c) disagreement; (d) 
an automobile. 


31. He explained the concept in simple 
language. (a) idea; (b) contract; (c) 
scheme; (d) strategy. 


32. The candidate labeled his aoe 
nent’s views as spurious. (a) wordy; 
(b) ineffective; (c) involved; (d) false. 


33. He arose spontaneously and shook 
the speaker’s hand. (a) with difficulty; 
(b) reluctantly ; (c) freely and nat- 
urally; (d) with tears in his eyes. 























BRITISH FLEET (on left) engages the Spanish Armada in one of the world’s 


most famous battles. 


The fight, which occurred in 1588, ended in a British victory 
and dealt a severe blow to Spanish sea might. 


It was part of the growing 


struggle for power among the nations of Europe. 


Historical Backgrounds 
Europe Had a Stormy Youth 


OST people in the United States, 

as we know, are descendants of 
European immigrants. A fact not so 
well known is that Europe, too, was 
developed largely by immigrants. The 
main difference is that Europe’s flood 
of newcomers occurred centuries be- 
fore America’s did. 

The present European population is 
descended largely from a group of 
people that once apparently occupied 
the highlands of central Asia. These 
tribesmen were the Aryans, or Indo- 
Europeans. Little is known of their 
early history, except that most of them 
were wandering herdsmen and primi- 
tive farmers. 

About four or five thousand years 
ago, some of these Indo-Europeans 
started moving out in various direc- 
tions. The migrations lasted a long 
time, and they eventually gave the 
Aryan tribesmen control over prac- 
tically all Europe. Some tribes which 
went into southern Europe played 
major roles in developing great civili- 
zations—first in ancient Greece and 
later in Rome. Members of one group 
—the Celts—penetrated as far west 
as the British Isles. 

Celts also occupied large sections of 
Europe’s mainland. The Gauls, who 
lived in what is now France, made up 
one of the numerous Celtic branches. 
Shortly before the time of Christ, 
these Gauls fought as allies of Rome 
in warfare against fierce Teutonic 
tribes that had settled in the area of 
present-day Germany. Eventually the 
Gauls’ own territory came under 
Roman domination. 

Rome, at the height of her power, 
ruled the whole Mediterranean area 
and much of western Europe, but her 
civilization and her empire began to 
decay. Roman supremacy ended a few 
centuries after the time of Christ, 
amid a great new wave of migrations. 

Barbarian tribesmen drifted down 
from northern Europe, overrunning 
Rome and large portions of the ter- 
ritory she had ruled. Meanwhile the 
Huns—savage horsemen led by the 
ruthless Attila—poured into Europe 
from Asia. They roamed as far as 
France and Italy, then withdrew after 
Attila’s sudden death. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries, the British Isles 
were invaded by Germanic tribes— 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. 

Practically all parts of Europe were 
affected by the massive wanderings 
that occurred about 1,500 years ago. 


Other migrations took place in still 
later periods. During the 1200’s, Asi- 
atic forces under Genghis Khan and 
his successors laid waste to large sec- 
tions of eastern Europe. 

The entire thousand-year period 
which followed the fall of Rome is gen- 
erally called the Middle or Dark Ages. 
There was general disorganization and 
lawlessness during much of this pe- 
riod. Gradually, out of the chaos, 
there grew the feudal system, under 
which most of Europe was organized 
into thousands of ‘“‘manors” or estates. 
These estates were tended mainly by 
serfs, who were required to work al- 
most as slaves. The landlord and his 
knights, in return, were expected to 
protect the workers. 

During the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, strong central governments de- 
veloped—under kings and other rulers. 
France and England were among the 
nations that emerged. Spain was 
another—after the Spaniards freed 
themselves from the rule of Moham- 
medan invaders. Great states, includ- 
ing Russia, arose in the east. 

The various kingdoms began strug- 
gling with one another for power and 
wealth. Part of this struggle was the 
contest for overseas empires, which 
occurred after Columbus and other ex- 
plorers discovered new lands. 
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GROUP of American _ sports 
writers who recently returned 
from Finland are highly impressed 
with the preparations which that little 
nation is making for next year’s Olym- 
pic games. On the outskirts of Hel- 
sinki, a magnificent stadium, seating 
70,000 spectators, is ready for the 1952 
competition. Near the stadium is a 
“village’”’ of modern homes built espe- 
cially to house the athletes from many 
participating nations. 

Next year’s competition will mark 
the end of a long'wait for the people 
of Finland. The Olympic games were 
supposed to have been held in that 
country in 1940, but the outbreak of 
the European war during the previous 
summer caused their postponement. 
When the games were revived in 1948, 
it was decided to hold them in London. 
Now it seems that Finland’s turn to 
play host has come. 

The 1952 games will be far different 
from the Olympics of ancient times. 
The first competition was confined to 
foot races. It received its name from 
the fact that it was held on the Plain 
of Olympia in Greece. Only Greeks 
took part in the races, but later 
Romans participated. As time passed, 
such events as chariot racing, boxing, 
and discus throwing became a part of 
the contest. 

In the year 394 A.D., a Roman em- 
peror, who ruled over Greece, forbade 
continuance of the games. For 1,500 
years they were not held. Then, in 
1896, they were revived. Several na- 
tions, including the United States, 
took part in the competition held in 
Athens, Greece. Competition was lim- 
ited to track and field events. 

Except in times of war, the Olym- 
pics have been held every four years 
since 1896. Athletes from many na- 
tions take part, and competition has 
been greatly expanded. Not only will 
there be the traditional running, jump- 
ing, and weight-throwing events at 
Helsinki, but there will also be con- 
tests in horsemanship, cycling, marks- 
manship, swimming, basketball, and 
numerous other sports. 

Steps are already being taken in 
the United States and many other 
lands to select the individuals and 
teams that will compete at Helsinki. 
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THEY WILL REPRESENT the United States in horsemanship contests at the 
1952 Olympic Games, to be held in Helsinki, Finland. Left to right are Major 
John Russell of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Carol Durand of Missouri, Arthur McCashin 
of New Jersey, and Billy Steinkraus of Connecticut. 





